THE   GREAT   TUDORS
The effect of his conversation with Bilney did not cause
any violent change in Latimer's manner of life. He
remained a priest in the Church in which he was ordained.
In order to understand the careers not only of Larimer, but
of the kings Henry VIII and Edward VI as well as of
Cranmer and his fellow reformers, it is necessary to bear in
mind that these men lived before western Europe became
roughly divided into Catholics and Protestants. In the
period between the fall of the Byzantine empire and the rise
of the Protestant churches the Roman Catholic Church sub-
stantiated the claim to be the Church Universal. Through-
out these two or three centuries there were men and women
in the Church who consumed their lives criticising practices
and even doctnnes without ever thinking of questioning her
supremacy. A citizen of the Union of South Africa may
question certain imperial institutions while at the same time
maintaining unimpaired his loyalty to the empire. If the
empire shfculd split into two parts, Australia and South
Africa recognising a president at Cape Town, the other
Dominions a monarch at Ottawa, all Britons would feel they
must call themselves either monarchists or republicans.
For Larimer Christendom was still a unity.
About this time Cardinal Wolsey, feeling that Oxford
needed assistance from the other University, drafted twelve
of the more eminent exponents of the new learning from
Cambridge to his new college at Oxford. These men were
all members of the same group as Bilney and his friends.
Their departure left Larimer, who was now about forty,
pre-eminent amongst the reformers.
Larimer was not slow to preach the new doctrine from the
pulpit. He had acquired his new truths from another
without passing through any acute spiritual crisis himself.
His moral earnestness rather than any profound religious
emotion had been kindled. He addressed himself therefore
to those practices which seemed to him to conflict with the
ethical teaching of the Gospels rather than to any recondite
questions of Catholic dogma.
Restitution, he said, was more important than acts of
penance, which could be no substitute for it. Acts ot
charity availed more than pilgrimages or creeping to the
cross. He began to throw doubts upon the efficacy of buy-
ing masses for the souls in purgatory. It is noteworthy that
widely as Protestant sects have differed on other questions,
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